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February  1961 


To:  Poultry  Division  Employees 

From:  Hermon  I.  Miller,  Director,  Poultry  Division 

Subject:  Poultry  Inspection  - Its  History  and  Development 


I take  great  pride  in  being  a part  of  the  Poultry  Division  and 
in  reviewing  its  accomplishment  particularly  since  the  passage 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  so  that  each  member  of  the  Division 
would  have  a better  understanding  of  the  background  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  initial  success  of  our  Division 
in  applying  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


This  success  was,  in  large  measure,  due  to  the  conscientious 
effort  and  teamwork  of  Poultry  Division  personnel  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field.  The  results  are  evident  in  that  the  industry 
has  steadily  expanded  its  production  of  this  important  food 
product  during  the  time  when  it  was  adjusting  its  plant  facil- 
ities and  operating  procedures  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Act. 
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HISTORY  OF  POULTRY  INSPECTION 


The  first  move  toward  Government  poultry  inspection  occurred  in  1926. 

During  the  early  1920's,  trainloads  of  live  poultry  were  arriving  each 
week  in  New  York  City  from  Midwestern  States.  The  poultry  was  loaded  in 
special  cars  which  had  living  quarters  for  an  attendant  and  facilities 
for  watering  and  feeding  the  poultry  enroute.  Attendants  accompanying 
these  cars  were  experts  in  their  field  and  took  pride  in  bringing  their 
poultry  great  distances  with  little  loss  in  weight.  Competition  along 
this  line  was  encouraged  by  bonuses  paid  to  the  attendants  and  became  so 
intense  that  various  shady  methods  of  feeding  began  to  evolve.  Practices 
used  were  those  such  as  feeding  ingredients  to  bind  the  lower  intestinal 
tract,  followed  by  feeding  salt  to  encourage  heavy  water  consumption  just 
prior  to  unloading.  Another  practice  was  to  feed  corn  heavily  just  prior 
to  unloading.  Many  of  these  practices  resulted  in  the  poultry  being  sick 
by  the  time  it  reached  the  local  slaughter  houses. 

By  early  1926,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  was  taking  an  active 
interest  in  these  practices  from  a public  health  standpoint.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  losses  local  buyers  suffered  after  the  cars  were  unloaded 
and  the  poultry  had  lost  the  artificially  induced  weight,  resulted  in  a 
request  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  establish  an  inspection 
program  in  New  York  City  for  live  poultry. 

The  Federal  Poultry  Inspection  Service  was  inaugurated  on  November  15,  1926. 
In  the  beginning,  it  consisted  of  inspection  of  live  poultry  at  the  rail- 
road terminals  and  poultry  markets  in  and  around  New  York  City.  This 
inspection  was  conducted  under  an  agreement  between  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics)  and  two  cooperating  agencies 
— the  New  York  Live  Poultry  Commission  Merchants  Association  and  Greater 
New  York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  poultry  inspection  services  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
performed  by  authority  of  the  Congress.  During  the  early  years  of  poultry 
inspection,  authority  for  the  service  was  contained  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation acts  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  regulations  covered  the  inspection  of  live  poultry  and  were  con- 
tained in  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcement  No.  103  published  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  making  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  approved  May  11,  1926 
(44  Stat.  L.  499,  523) , or  any  future  act  of  Congress  conferring  like 
authority;  "For  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and 
certify  to  shippers  and  other  interested  parties  the  class,  quality,  and/or 
condition  of  cotton  and  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  butter,  hay,  and  other 
perishable  farm  products,  when  offered  for  interstate  shipment  or  when 
received  at  such  important  central  markets  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  from  time  to  time  designate,  or  at  points  which  may  be  conveniently 
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reached  therefrom,  under  such  fees  as  will  be  reasonable  and  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered:  Provided,  That  certifi- 

cates issued  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Department  shall  be  received 
in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  statements  therein  contained." 

The  live  poultry  inspection  work  accomplished  two  purposes.  The  principal 
purpose  was  to  determine,  by  palpation,  the  average  amount  of  feed  in  the 
crops  of  a sample  of  birds  in  each  railroad  car  or  truck  prior  to  unloading 
and  delivery  to  the  live  poultry  buyers.  If  the  amount  of  feed  in  the 
crops  was  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  permitted,  the  poultry  would 
be  held  for  reinspection.  Cars  of  poultry  were  not  permitted  to  be 
unloaded  until  they  passed  inspection.  This  inspection  was  also  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  that  certain  prohibited  materials  were  not  included 
in  the  feed  on  the  morning  of  unloading. 

The  other  purpose  of  this  live  poultry  inspection  was  to  remove  and  to 
destroy  for  food  purposes  all  sick  poultry  found  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

By  1935 5 rail  shipments  of  live  poultry,  which  had  reached  a peak  of  200 
million  pounds  in  1930,  were  sharply  cut.  In  part,  this  was  due  to  the 
development  of  year  around  broiler  production  in  areas  nearby  New  York  City 
and  to  a reduction  in  demand.  Lessening  demand  was  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  many  consumers  formerly  buying  live  poultry  slaughtered  under  local 
religious  officials  were  now  able  to  buy  poultry  which  was  slaughtered  out- 
side of  the  city  but  which  was  acceptable  under  religious  dietary  laws. 

Live  poultry  inspection  was  discontinued  in  1935. 

The  first  Federal  poultry  inspection  for  eviscerated  poultry  was  a volun- 
tary program  supplied  in  1927  to  a large  soup  company  in  the  East.  It  was 
requested  because  the  Canadian  Government  required  that  canned  poultry 
products  shipped  into  Canada  be  accompanied  by  a Federal  export  certificate 
attesting  that  the  product  had  been  officially  inspected  and  had  been  found 
to  be  wholesome. 

During  1927,  only  one  plant  used  the  new  inspection  service  developed  by 
the  Department.  However,  in  1928,  New  York  City  followed  the  lead  of 
Canada  by  requiring  that  canned  poultry  products  sold  in  that  city  be 
officially  inspected.  To  meet  these  requirements,  five  additional  plants 
requested  poultry  inspection  from  the  Department.  Thus,  by  the  end  of 
1928,  six  plants  were  operating  under  the  voluntary  poultry  Inspection  pro- 
gram. During  that  year,  3,150,423  pounds  of  poultry  were  inspected,  11.72 
percent  of  which  was  condemned  as  unfit  for  food.  In  subsequent  years,  the 
percentage  of  inspected  poultry  condemned  was  markedly  decreased  since 
canners  under  inspection  soon  found  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  present 
inferior  quality  poultry  for  inspection. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  inspection  of  poultry  and  poultry  products 
is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  explosive  growth  of  the  chicken  and 
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turkey  meat  industry  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  processing,  pack- 
aging, and  marketing  fields  have  been  hard  pressed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  made  in  the  production  field.  Processors  and  equipment  manufac- 
turers have  been  constantly  alert  for  innovations  that  would  improve  proc- 
essing efficiency.  The  role  of  the  Poultry  Division  has  been  to  develop 
inspection  regulations  which  are  broad  enough  to  permit  changes  of  economic 
significance  in  processing  techniques  but  which  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  product. 

In  developing  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  poul- 
try, USDA  personnel  established  a basic  procedure  to  assure  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress,  expressed  in  the  enabling  legislation,  was  carried  out. 
There  were  five  basic  steps  in  this  procedures 

1.  Preliminary  draft  of  the  proposed  regulations  by  the  office 
administering  the  program.  This  draft  was  forwarded  to  key 
persons  in  the  industry  for  review  and  comment. 

2.  A second  preliminary  draft  incorporating  such  changes  as 
appeared  appropriate  after  consideration  of  comments 
received.  This  draft  was  given  wide  circulation  both 
directly  and  through  trade  papers. 

3.  Announcement  of  hearings  to  be  held  in  various  areas  if  it 
appeared  that  such  hearings  would  develop  new  and  pertinent 
information. 

4.  Issuance  of  proposed  regulations  with  request  for  comments. 

5.  Issuance  of  the  regulations  to  become  effective  on  a date 
generally  thirty  days  after  publication. 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  poultry  were  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  under  authority  provided  each  year  by  an  act  of 
Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  and  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
of  1957  contain  the  authority  under  which  present  day  regulations  are 
issued. 

During  the  early  years,  canning  plants  received  a very  large  percentage  of 
inspection  service  being  furnished.  The  sale  of  ready-to-cook  poultry,  as 
such,  was  just  beginning  to  be  developed.  Prior  to  1928,  practically  all 
slaughtered  poultry  sold  in  the  United  States  was  sold  "New  York  dressed." 
Actually,  the  development  of  the  poultry  inspection  service  accompanied 
the  development  of  the  market  for  ready-to-cook  poultry,  since  poultry  can- 
not be  inspected  for  wholesomeness  except  at  the  time  of  evisceration.  It 
was  not  until  1945  that  the  amount  of  poultry  inspected  for  sale  as  ready- 
to-cook  poultry  exceeded  the  quantity  inspected  for  use  in  canned  poultry 
products. 
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The  growth  of  the  inspection  service  during  the  years  1928  to  1940  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  New  York  City  Poultry  Ordinance.  During  this 
period,  much  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  regulations,  proce- 
dures, and  criteria  governing  the  inspection  work.  On  July  1,  1940,  there 
were  approximately  35  plants  operating  under  inspection.  In  that  year, 

76.3  million  pounds  of  dressed  poultry  were  inspected.  The  percentage  of 
condemnation  was  1.64  percent. 

World  War  II  made  a heavy  impact  on  the  poultry  industry.  During  the  war 
years,  poultry  inspection  expanded  greatly  and  the  groundwork  was  laid  for 
extensive  changes  in  the  regulations  governing  poultry  inspection.  Mili- 
tary needs  for  poultry  proved  greater  than  the  industry  could  supply  and  at 
the  same  time  take  care  of  civilian  demand.  New  plants  were  built  and 
unused  ones  were  reactivated  to  provide  facilities  for  the  rapid  increases 
in  broiler  production.  Military  specifications  required  either  Veterinary 
Corps  or  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  inspection  of  all  poultry  products. 
The  number  and  variety  of  plants  applying  for  USDA  poultry  inspection  made 
it  necessary  to  establish  printed  guidelines  for  the  expanded  inspection 
staff.  Most  of  the  military  purchases  of  poultry  during  the  war,  however, 
consisted  of  dressed  poultry.  At  first,  acceptance  inspection  of  the  fro- 
zen dressed  poultry  was  made  at  the  point  of  delivery.  It  soon  became 
obvious  that  the  most  careful  examination  at  this  point  would  not  prevent 
some  unsatisfactory  product  reaching  the  mess  halls.  The  next  step  by  the 
military  was  to  survey  processing  plants  and  limit  bidding  to  plants  which 
were  approved. 

During  the  years  between  the  close  of  the  war  and  1950,  poultry  production 
continued  to  expand.  Commercial  broiler  production  almost  doubled,  in- 
creasing from  366  million  head  to  63 1 million  head.  The  turkey  crop 
increased  from  43  million  head  to  44  million  head.  Hundreds  of  new  proc- 
essing plants  sprang  up.  Owners  of  established  plants  using  the  Federal- 
State  Inspection  and  Grading  Service  began  to  press  the  Department  to 
develop  regulations  covering  sanitary  requirements  for  slaughtering,  dress- 
ing, chilling,  and  packing,  in  addition  to  those  covering  post-mortem  in- 
spection. The  experience  of  the  military  during  the  war  years  was  also 
instrumental  in  causing  a re-evaluation  of  the  regulations  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

A complete  revision  of  all  the  poultry  inspection  and  grading  regulations 
was  published  in  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER  on  November  15,  1949?  under  the  title 
"Regulations  Governing  the  Grading  and  Inspection  of  Poultry  and  Domestic 
Rabbits  and  Edible  Products  Thereof  and  United  States  Specifications." 

This  document  consolidated  three  separate  sets  of  regulations  and  eight 
different  standards  and  grades  for  poultry. 
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Two  entirely  new  provisions  were  incorporated  in  the  consolidated  regula- 
tions and  became  effective  on  July  1,  1951: 

1.  The  grading  and  grade  labeling  of  ready-to-cook  poultry  were 
permitted  only  when  the  poultry  had  been  inspected  for 
wholesomeness  under  the  Department’s  inspection  program  or 
an  official  inspection  system  approved  by  the  Department. 

2.  Sanitary  requirements  became  applicable  to  poultry  dressing 
operations,  and  only  poultry  processed  in  compliance  with 
these  requirements  could  be  inspected. 

The  new  regulations  were  favorably  received  by  processors,  and  the  Depart- 
ment was  frequently  called  upon  to  survey  plants  and  examine  drawings  of 
plants  to  be  built.  Impetus  to  this  was  added  by  the  increasing  amount  of 
inspected,  ready-to-cook  poultry  being  purchased  by  the  military.  Dressed 
poultry  processors  could  scarcely  afford  not  to  have  their  plants  approved 
when  approval  became  a prerequisite  for  selling  their  product  to  most 
plants  processing  ready-to-cook  poultry. 

The  poultry  inspection  activities  during  the  war  made  the  poultry  industry 
and  the  consuming  public  much  more  inspection-conscious  than  before.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  sales  value  of  the  inspection  mark  was  increasing  contin- 
uously, and  although  the  full  costs  of  inspection  were  borne  by  the  users 
of  the  service,  the  poultry  inspection  service  continued  to  grow.  More  and 
more  retailers  acquired  holding  facilities  for  frozen  ready-to-cook  poultry, 
and  dressed  poultry  began  to  be  a thing  of  the  past.  Demand  for  inspected 
food  products  such  as  frozen  poultry  pies  was  also  increasing. 

During  the  early  years  of  poultry  inspection,  most  of  the  poultry  was 
slaughtered  and  plucked  in  dressing  plants  and  shipped  from  those  plants  as 
dressed  poultry.  The  eviscerating  and  canning  plants  purchased  the  dressed 
poultry,  usually  from  brokers,  for  evisceration  and  further  processing. 

There  was  no  opportunity  in  such  cases  to  examine  the  live  poultry  or  to 
observe  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  slaughtered  and  dressed.  Infor- 
mation was  rarely  available  as  to  where  the  dressed  poultry  presented  for 
inspection  had  been  slaughtered.  However,  during  the  1940's,  there  was  a 
trend  toward  moving  the  eviscerating  operations  to  the  dressing  plants,  or 
building  new  combination  dressing  and  eviscerating  plants  in  order  to  com- 
bine these  two  operations  into  one  continuous  dressing  and  eviscerating 
operation.  By  1950,  this  development  in  the  poultry  industry  had  reached 
the  point  where  it  was  considered  to  be  practicable  to  issue  regulations 
governing  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  poultry  was  to  be  slaughtered 
and  dressed.  Sanitation  inspection  was  furnished  in  dressing  plants  which 
applied  for  such  service  and  which  met  the  sanitary  requirements.  Eviscer- 
ating plants  operating  under  inspection  were  not  permitted  to  receive 
dressed  poultry  for  eviscerating  unless  it  had  been  slaughtered  in  an 
official  plant.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1950,  155  plants  were  operating 
under  inspection  and  a large  number  of  dressing  plants  were  receiving 
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sanitation  inspection.  During  the  calendar  year  1951,  690  million  pounds 
of  dressed  poultry  were  inspected  for  wholesomeness  at  the  time  of  eviscer- 
ation. By  the  end  of  the  year  1954,  260  plants  were  operating  under  in- 
spection, and  in  that  year,  over  a billion  pounds  of  poultry  were  inspected 
for  wholesomeness . Most  of  the  increase  since  1945  has  been  in  inspected 
poultry  prepared  for  sale  as  ready-to-cook  poultry. 

By  1955  the  military  began  purchasing  only  ready-to-cook  poultry.  Civilian 
supplies,  except  for  a few  areas,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  eviscerated 
poultry. 

The  turkey  industry  had  changed  almost  entirely  to  an  inspected  ready-to- 
cook  basis  by  1955.  A relatively  small  proportion  of  the  broiler  industry 
was  on  this  basis,  however.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  plants  processing 
broilers  were  operating  under  inspection.  These  plants  were  chiefly  ship- 
ping poultry  through  export  outlets  or  supplying  markets,  such  as  New  York 
City,  which  required  inspection  by  a system  approved  by  the  city. 

About  this  time,  Congressional  leaders  began  to  notice  public  interest  in 
the  wholesomeness  of  poultry.  The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957 
was  the  result  of  many  hearings  with  consumer,  industry,  and  governmental 
groups.  This  Act,  requiring  all  slaughtered  poultry  moving  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  to  be  inspected,  did  not  become  fully  effective  until 
January  1,  1959. 

The  Secretary  assigned  responsibility  for  administering  the  Act  to  the 
Poultry  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  The  experience 
gained  during  the  years  1927  through  1957  in  developing  and  applying  in- 
spection techniques  and  criteria  was  of  great  value  in  the  preparation  of 
the  regulations  required  for  administering  the  compulsory  inspection 
service . 


The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
Development  and  Issuance  of  Regulations 

Following  passage  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  the  Poultry 
Division,  APB,  began  immediately  on  the  work  of  drafting  tentative  regula- 
tions required  to  administer  the  new  program.  Tentative  regulations  were 
reviewed  in  detail  at  three  preliminary  meetings  during  September  1957. 

The  first  meeting  was  with  the  area  and  circuit  field  supervisors  of  the 
inspection  service;  the  second  was  attended  by  the  executive  secretaries  of 
national,  regional,  and  State  poultry  industry  associations;  and  the  third 
was  with  a small  specially-selected  group  representing  the  various  segments 
of  the  poultry  industry,  the  Public  Health  Services,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 
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After  analyzing  the  suggestions  received  during  these  initial  meetings,  the 
tentative  regulations  were  redrafted  and  sent  to  users  of  the  inspection 
and  grading  services  and  others  who  requested  copies. 

Twelve  regional  meetings  were  held  in  various  locations  throughout  the 
country  during  October.  At  these  meetings,  the  tentative  regulations  were 
reviewed  and  comments  and  views  of  those  attending  were  solicited.  About 
750  persons  attended  these  meetings,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
industry  and  others  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  learning  about 
the  new  law  and  proposed  regulations  and  of  expressing  their  views  con- 
cerning the  program. 

The  views  expressed  at  the  meetings  and  in  correspondence  were  carefully 
considered  and  many  were  incorporated  into  the  formally  proposed  regula- 
tions which  were  published  in  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER  on  November  22,  1957. 

Interested  persons  were  given  a 30-day  period  during  which  to  comment  on 
the  proposed  regulations.  After  consideration  of  the  comments  received, 
the  regulations  were  published  in  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER  in  final  form,  to 
become  effective  at  the  time  inspection  service  was  to  be  provided  under 
the  new  Act. 

During  the  period  granted  for  submission  of  views,  the  Division  received 
some  opposing  comments,  most  of  which  pertained  to  the  same  few  controver- 
sial provisions.  Some  of  them  concerned  the  combination  inspection  and 
grade  mark,  some  the  removal  of  kidneys,  and  there  were  arguments  to 
require  hot  evisceration  prior  to  chilling.  In  developing  the  regulations 
under  the  Act,  the  Poultry  Division  staff  carefully  reviewed  the  Act,  as 
well  as  the  legislative  history,  in  order  to  determine  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  legislation.  In  developing  various  parts  of  the  regulations, 
the  Division  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  (l) — Is  this  section  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Act?  and  (2) — Is  there 
authority  for  this  provision  in  the  legislation?  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Poultry  Division  to  include  those  things  which  are  necessary  and  not  go 
beyond  the  authority  granted  in  the  Act  and  the  implied  authority  of  the 
legislative  history.  While  an  effort  was  made  to  anticipate  the  various 
problems  or  situations  which  might  arise  during  the  implementation  of  this 
program,  it  was  expected  that  some  changes  by  amendment  would  be  necessary 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  program. 

The  first  regulations  governing  inspection  under  the  Act  were  published  in 
the  FEDERAL  REGISTER  of  February  5?  1958,  to  become  effective  May  1,  1958. 
This  part  of  the  regulations  covered  only  the  requirements  for  inspection 
at  the  plant  level.  Additional  portions  of  the  regulations  were  added 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1958  to  cover  those  phases  of  the  program 
which  would  go  into  operation  on  January  1,  1959.  This  was  the  date  on 
which  all  poultry  and  poultry  products  moving  in  commerce,  unless  exempted, 
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were  required  to  be  inspected  under  the  Act.  Provisions  added  included 
those  covering  exemptions,  the  handling  of  imports,  and  the  type  and 
extent  of  records  required. 

Many  of  the  official  establishments  which  had  previously  been  operating 
under  the  voluntary  service  made  application  for  and  received  inspection 
under  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  during  May  1953.  Additional 
establishments,  including  some  new  ones,  applied  for  and  received  inspec- 
tion under  the  Act  later  in  1953.  Other  establishments  continued  to 
receive  voluntary  poultry  inspection  service,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  during  that  year.  This  was  primarily  because 
of  the  fact  that,  under  the  regulations  governing  the  voluntary  program, 
establishments  could,  under  specified  conditions,  prepare  some  poultry 
products  without  inspection.  This  is  not  permitted  under  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act.  On  December  31,  1957,  there  were  352  plants  operating 
under  the  voluntary  program.  On  December  31,  195'8,  just  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  became  fully  effective,  the  total 
number  of  plants  under  inspection  had  increased  to  400.  During  the  calen- 
dar year  1958,  a total  of  over  two  billion  pounds  of  ready-to-cook  poultry 
was  inspected  for  wholesomeness  under  the  two  programs. 

Many  schools  for  new  inspectors  were  held  during  the  year  1958,  not  only  to 
prepare  personnel  for  inspection  work  during  that  year,  but  also  to  have 
trained  inspectors  available  for  the  great  expansion  to  come.  The  program 
for  on-the-job  training  was  also  given  much  emphasis  and  attention. 

The  task  of  furnishing  inspection  during  1959,  and  especially  during  the 
early  months  of  that  year,  was  a real  challenge.  It  involved  the  inaugu- 
ation  of  service  in  hundreds  of  new  plants.  It  also  involved  the  education 
of  plant  employees  and  plant  management  in  procedures  required  in  new 
plants  under  inspection.  At  the  same  time,  these  plants  were  often  staffed 
with  comparatively  new  inspectors  who  required  close  supervision.  There 
were  also  many  plant  surveys  still  to  be  made  in  1959,  and  a great  deal  of 
training  of  inspectors  and  supervisors  to  be  done.  There  were  new  inspec- 
tors and  supervisors  at  all  levels.  Naturally,  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered, but  the  manner  in  which  this  challenge  was  met  and  the  great  effort 
which  was  made  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Inspection  Act  will  long 
be  remembered  with  pride. 

During  the  early  part  of  1959,  the  Poultry  Division  was  confronted  with  two 
serious  problems.  They  consisted  of  high  rate  of  condemnations  during  the 
evisceration  process  and  possible  adulteration  of  ready-to-cook  poultry  due 
to  water  pickup  during  the  necessary  chilling  process. 

The  most  serious  problem  was  the  high  rate  of  condemnations  that  developed 
in  some  areas,  particularly  in  some  Southern  States.  Post-mortem  condem- 
nations amounted  to  81  million  pounds  (NYD  weight).  Condemnations,  by 
classes,  were  equivalent  to  the  following  percentages  of  the  quantities 
inspected;  young  chickens  1.45  percent,  mature  chickens  2.03  percent, 
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young  turkeys  0.83  percent,  old  turkeys  1.13  percent,  fryer-roaster  turkeys 
0.95  percent,  and  ducks  1.34  percent.  Looking  into  the  causes,  the  Poultry 
Division  found  that  severe  weather,  which  caused  respiratory  infections, 
was  a major  factor.  Contributing  was  the  fact  that  many  producers  who  had 
not  previously  been  selling  poultry  to  inspected  plants  were  neglecting 
important  husbandry  practices  — such  as  providing  proper  ventilation  and 
sanitation  and  avoiding  overcrowding. 

To  help  producers  overcome  these  production  problems,  the  Poultry  Division 
worked  with  disease  diagnostic  laboratories,  disease-control  agencies,  and 
Extension  personnel. 

A part  of  the  volume  of  poultry  condemned,  too,  can  be  attributed  to  the 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  poultry  being  inspected.  Not  only  were 
many  new  plants  brought  under  inspection,  but  those  plants  previously  oper- 
ating under  voluntary  plan  and  now  under  PPIA  are  required  to  have  all  of 
their  product  checked  for  wholesomeness.  Previously,  they  could  process 
some  lots  without  inspection  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

As  a part  of  its  regular  operating  procedure,  the  Poultry  Division  main- 
tains close  supervision  of  inspectors  and  constantly  reviews  their  appli- 
cation of  the  official  criteria  for  disposition  of  poultry  carcasses.  In 
their  checkup  on  the  condemnation  rate,  however,  Poultry  Division  officials 
conducted  a special  investigation  to  make  sure  that  all  inspectors  — 
particularly  the  large  corps  of  new  inspectors  employed  and  trained  to 
carry  out  the  PPIA  — were  applying  the  criteria  accurately.  They  found 
that  the  inspectors  were  doing  their  job  well  and  with  as  few  mistakes  as 
are  humanly  possible. 

In  the  spring  of  I960,  the  Division  invited  a group  of  poultry  pathologists 
to  review  the  inspection  criteria.  This  was  an  impartial  group  represent- 
ing Federal  and  State  agencies,  as  well  as  instructors  and  researchers  in 
veterinary  medicine  from  State  colleges  and  universities. 

The  consultants  were  organized  into  three  groups  for  efficiency  of  review. 
One  group  studied  the  criteria  pertaining  to  viral  diseases,  including  New- 
castle Disease,  Chronic  Respiratory  Disease,  Infectious  Sinusitis,  Infec- 
tious Bronchitis,  Ornithosis,  Fowl  Pox,  Encephalitis,  Synovitis  and 
Laryngotracheitis . A second  group  studied  criteria  pertaining  to  bacterial 
diseases,  including  Typhoid,  Paratyphoid,  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Pullorum  and 
Tuberculosis.  The  third  group  reviewed  the  criteria  pertaining  to  Leucosis 
and  miscellaneous  conditions  including  parasites,  bruises,  cadavers,  con- 
tamination, and  overscald. 

The  consultants  then  met  as  a group  and  drew  up  a consolidated  report.  In 
general,  the  consultants  approved  the  inspection  criteria  now  in  use  for 
the  condemnation  of  poultry  carcasses  and  parts  for  reasons  of  disease. 

They  recommended  that  some  guideline  instructions  to  inspectors  be  rewrit- 
ten for  better  clarity,  and  that  a description  of  the  air-sac  system  of 
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poultry,  including  the  terminology  by  which  various  researchers  classify 
the  air  sacs,  be  included  in  the  instructions.  This  was  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  conditions  which  permit  passing  of  parts  which 
can  be  effectively  removed  from  carcasses  affected  by  respiratory  diseases. 

They  also  recommended  that  inspectors  separately  identify  respiratory  in- 
fections as  a cause  for  condemnation  on  their  post-mortem  reports.  This 
information  would  then  be  available  to  processors  and  producers,  at  their 
request,  to  aid  them  in  disease-control  efforts.  Reorganized  and  rewritten 
instructions  for  Federal  poultry  inspectors,  incorporating  these  sugges- 
tions were  issued. 

The  Division  made  extensive  tests  during  1959  before  establishing  a toler- 
ance for  the  amount  of  moisture  which  could  be  absorbed  by  poultry  during 
the  washing  and  chilling  process.  The  Division  recognized  that  ice  and 
water  chilling  of  poultry  conserved  the  wholesomeness  and  quality  of  the 
product,  but  acted  in  the  public  interest  to  prevent  unnecessary  water 
absorption.  On  the  basis  of  facts  developed  in  these  tests,  tolerances  for 
moisture  were  established  and  procedures  developed  to  assure  compliance 
with  them.  The  consumer  is  thus  assured  of  the  lowest  net  cost  per  pound 
of  poultry  meat  consistent  with  the  sanitary  and  practical  operating  proce- 
dures. 

The  production  of  poultry  was  not  adversely  affected  by  the  application  of 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  The  calendar  year  1959  was  marked  by 
an  all  time  high  in  the  number  of  commercial  broilers  and  turkeys  marketed. 
Indications  point  to  a further  increase  for  I960. 

During  the  calendar  year  1959,  a total  of  1,607  million  head  of  chickens, 
turkeys,  and  ducks  was  inspected  under  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
This  represented  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  poultry  sold  off  farms. 
Almost  five  billion  pounds  of  ready-to-cook  poultry  was  certified  for 
wholesome.  Ante  mortem  condemnations  amounted  to  14  million  pounds,  live 
weight,  and  post-mortem  condemnations  amounted  to  31  million  pounds, 
dressed  weight. 


Organization  and  Staff 


Inspection  Branch,  Poultry  Division 

The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  is  administered  by  the  Inspection 
Branch  of  the  Poultry  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  Inspection 
Branch.  He  has  two  assistant  chiefs,  one  of  whom  supervises  field  offices; 
the  other  supervises  the  Pathology,  Facilities,  Poultry  Products,  and  the 
Regulatory  Sections. 
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Pathology  Section. — The  Pathology  Section  advises  the  branch  on  pathology, 
biochemistry,  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  bacteriology,  parasitology, 
toxicology,  and  laboratory  methods  and  techniques.  It  maintains  close 
cooperation  with  the  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Division  and  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Division  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  other  Federal  agencies, 
poultry  processors,  and  laboratories  of  many  large  chemical  firms  and 
organizations,  poultry  pathologists,  and  veterinary  and  poultry  departments 
in  colleges.  The  section  keeps  up-to-date  on  latest  developments  in  pa- 
thology, bacteriology,  virology,  physiology,  and  chemistry  as  they  relate 
to  poultry  inspection  activities.  Finally,  it  assists  in  the  development 
of  visual  aids  and  lecture  material  for  use  in  training  inspectors  and  to 
promote  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  inspection  activities. 

Facilities  Section. — The  Facilities  Section  participates  in  developing 
over-all  policy  and  programs  with  respect  to  plant  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. In  connection  with  its  responsibility  for  approving  blueprints,  it 
gives  technical  advice  in  the  fields  of  processing  plant  construction, 
sanitation,  and  equipment  used  in  the  processing  of  poultry  and  domestic 
rabbits  and  their  edible  products.  It  develops  procedures,  techniques, 
instructions,  and  memoranda  of  interpretation  relating  to  plant  facilities 
and  equipment,  buildings,  premises,  and  related  items  involving  the  main- 
tenance of  sanitary  conditions  and  requirements  in  official  inspected 
establishments. 

Poultry  Products  Section. --The  Poultry  Products  Section  has  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  policies  and  procedures  in  connection  with  the  re- 
inspection and  the  supervision  of  further  processing  of  ready -to-cook 
poultry  and  its  edible  products.  It  also  has  responsibility  for  label  and 
formula  approval  and  for  developing  the  inspection  service  requirements  on 
these  items. 

Regulatory  Section. — The  Regulatory  Section  plans,  develops,  and  directs  a 
program  to  determine  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act,  and  related  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  particularly 
dealing  with  interstate  shipments  of  dressed  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
with  importations  of  poultry  products,  and  with  exemptions.  To  assist  in 
exercising  this  function,  one  or  more  regulatory  poultry  products  inspec- 
tors are  stationed  in  each  of  six  areas  of  the  United  States.  Their  respon- 
sibility includes  investigation  of  complaints,  irregularities,  and  other 
reports  of  alleged  or  apparent  violations  of  the  Act  and  regulations. 

The  Regulatory  Section  reviews  applications  for  exemptions  and  approves  or 
disapproves  them,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations. 
The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  provides  exemptions  to  four  general 
categories  of  persons.  Those  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are: 

1.  Poultry  producers  who  sell  only  poultry  raised  on  their 
own  farms  and  sell  directly  to  household  consumers  or 
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restaurants,  hotels,  and  boarding  houses  for  use  in  their 
own  dining  rooms  or  in  preparation  of  poultry  for  sales 
direct  to  consumers  only. 

2.  Retail  dealers  who  sell  directly  to  consumers  in  indi- 
vidual retail  stores  where  the  only  processing  operation 
performed  by  such  retail  dealers  is  the  cutting  up  of 
poultry  products  on  the  store  premises. 

3.  Persons  slaughtering,  processing,  or  otherwise  handling 
poultry  or  poultry  products  which  have  been  or  are  to  be 
processed  as  required  by  recognized  religious  dietary  laws. 
However,  these  persons  are  exempt  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  necessary  to  avoid 
conflict  with  such  religious  dietary  laws  while  still 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  Regulatory  Section  approves  or  disapproves  the  importation  of  poultry 
products.  Poultry  products,  to  be  eligible  for  importation  into  the 
United  States,  must  be  prepared  in  a foreign  country  whose  system  of 
poultry  inspection  has  been  determined  to  be  the  equivalent  of,  or  superior 
to,  that  maintained  in  the  United  States. 

Field  Supervision. — Supervision  of  inspectors  in  the  field  is  handled 
through  area  supervisors.  There  are  six  area  offices?  Philadelphia, 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Dallas,  and  San  Francisco.  These  area  super- 
visors are  responsible  to  the  chief  of  the  branch  and  to  the  assistant 
chief  who  works  closely  with  the  field  offices.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  field  offices  to  supervise  operations  within  the  officially  in- 
spected plants  located  in  their  geographical  areas.  The  offices  are  also 
responsible  for  conducting  surveys  of  new  plants  which  apply  for  service 
and  for  checking  and  recommending  approval  of  blueprints  and  plant  facil- 
ities if  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  Each  office  is  responsible 
for  the  handling  of  personnel  problems  and  fiscal  matter  in  its  area. 

Inspection  for  wholesomeness  of  poultry  is  performed  within  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  by  poultry  inspectors  stationed  at  the 
various  approved  plants.  A lot-by-lot  ante  mortem  inspection  is  conducted 
at  each  plant  which  slaughters  poultry  and  a bird-by-bird  post-mortem  in- 
spection is  made  at  the  time  of  evisceration.  Those  birds  unfit  for  human 
consumption  are  removed  from  the  processing  lines  and  condemned.  Those 
found  to  be  satisfactory  are  permitted  to  continue  down  the  line  for  com- 
pletion of  the  processing  operation,  cooling,  and  then  packaging.  Inspec- 
tors also  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  sanitation  requirements 
of  the  regulations.  They  make  sure  that  only  dressed  poultry  or  poultry 
products  that  have  been  prepared  in  approved  establishments  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  plant  and  that  all  other  requirements  of  the  regulations  are 
being  fully  met.  They  also  make  sure  that  only  labels  or  other  markings 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Poultry  Products  Section  are  used  on 
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products  prepared  at  official  plants.  Each  package  must  bear  a label  that 
includes  the  true  name  of  the  product,  the  net  weight,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  packer  or  distributor,  the  plant  number,  and  the  official  inspection 
mark. 

A veterinary  inspector-in-charge  supervises  inspection  activities  in  a 
poultry  eviscerating  or  processing  plant  whose  operations  are  limited  in 
scope,  or  he  may  be  in  charge  of  one  of  several  shifts  at  a larger  plant. 

A veterinary  station  supervisor  is  in  charge  of  inspection  activities  with- 
in a station  which  may  consist  of  a large  plant  or  two  or  more  smaller 
plants  located  within  reasonable  distance. 

Veterinary  inspectors-in-charge  and  veterinary  station  supervisors  are 
responsible  to  the  area  supervisor  or  his  assistants.  Each  area  supervisor 
has  an  assistant  and  one  or  more  technical  supervisors  who  travel  through- 
out the  area  performing  over-all  supervision. 

Employment  Opportunities. — As  of  July  1,  I960,  the  Inspection  Branch 
employed  583  veterinarians  and  1,178  lay  inspectors.  Graduate  veterina- 
rians are  utilized  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to  direct  and  supervise 
ante  mortem  and  post-mortem  examinations  and  for  the  general  supervision  of 
plant  sanitation  and  operations.  Lay  inspectors  are  permitted  to  carry  out 
limited  post-mortem  inspection  duties  under  the  close  supervision  of  a 
veterinarian. 

Excellent  employment  opportunities  are  now  available  in  the  inspection 
service  to  graduate  veterinarians.  Applications  are  being  received  from 
veterinarians  for  full-time  and  seasonal  field  positions.  Salaries  for 
these  veterinarians  start  at  $6,435.  Opportunities  for  advancement  are 
good. 
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